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CAN THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE CHURCH 
OF HOME BE PROVED FROM ECCLESIAH- 
TICAL HISTORY AND THE WRITINGS OF 
THE EARLY FATHERS? 



In our last number we showed that the passage (of Ire- 
najus) on which Roman Catholic divines rely most in proof 
of tiie early recognition of the s .'.premacy of the Roman See, 
does not justify the conclusion which they seek to derive 
from it ; and we promised to adduce in support of our posi- 
tioii the authority of Hippolytus, a scholar of Ircnajus, and a 
»ntii-agan bishop of the Roman Church in the beginning of 
the third century, aud who must have been well acquainted 
>vith the sentiments of his master and with the general 
doctrine of the Church at that day. 

This Hippolytus, wlioin tlie Church of Rome has ca- 
nonized as a martyr, was Bishop of Portus Komanus, or 
the Harbour of Rome, at the northern mouth of the Tiber.* 
He was contemporary with Popes Zephyrinus and Callistus, 
andsuttercd marttrdom, inallprobabihty, under JMaximin, 
about A.D. 286. 

He was the author of a work, entitled " Philosophu- 
mena; oh, A Refutation of all Heresies " (ifiXooo- 
(poifitva j) "card iraauv aipiatuiv i\c/x<>i)- It con- 
sisted, when entire, of ten books ; of those ten, the second, 
third, and the beginning of the fourth, do not appear to be 
now extant. The first has been known for a considerable 
tiine, and has hitherto been primed among the works of 
Oigeu, to wliom it was erroneously attributed; the re- 
maining books (from the fourth to tiie tenth) were discovered 
in MS., and brought with several others from the monas- 
teries of Mount Athos, in the year 1S42, and were pub- 
lished for the first time in ISol.f The editor, M. Miller, 
perceived that they were part of the same work of which 
the first book was alreadj , as we have said, attributed to 
Origen ; and he, accordingly, published them as Origeu's. 
But the Chevalier Bunsen aud other eminent scholars have 
since shown, by most convincing arguments, that the autlior 
was not Origen, but Hippolytus. 

The importtince of this discovery it is hardly possible to 
overrate. In the sixth and seventh books the author is often 
treading on the same ground as that traversed by Irenajus 
in his work on heresies, to whom he e.\pressly acknow- 
ledges his obligations, and from whom he frequently trans- 
aibes, either verbatim or with some alterations. We have 
thus in some instances the original Greek of Irenteus re- 
stored to OS, where we hitherto possessed only the Latin 
translation : so that the recovery of this work is, to some 
eattent, a recovery of the lost text of Irenteus. But it is 

• This is the opinion of the most » -ebrated ecclesiastical historians 
and divines of tne Church of Rome- e^,, Buronius and BeUarroine. 
1x Mojne's hjpothesis, that, the Portus Komanus, of whlth Hippo- 
lytus was bishop, was Aden, near the enuance of the Red Sea, is now 
generally abandoned as untenable. 

tThe Mrst four books contained an account of the various systems of 
ancient philosophy— whence tlte title, ** Phiiosophumena." The next 
llye treat of tile various heresies which had appeared in the Church 
from the aps stohc age to Hippolytus's own time — whence the second 
litlc >I>«T« (Ireii. Th« teuth book •«iit<Uiu w epitome of the iwt. 



with the historical portion of the work — contained in the 
ninth and tenth books — that we arc now chiefly cont^emcti. 
Here wo have a portion of ancient Church history unfolded 
to us with which, from the lack of materials, our acquain- 
tance has been hitherto most imperfect, and which is of 
the grcitest importance to us, from its relation to certain 
questions of Christian doctrine and Church discipline which 
are agitated at the present time. 

Let it, then, be borne in mind that the author whose 
testimony we are about to cite was the scholar of the great 
Ireuajus ; one of the suffragan bishops of the Roman 
Church ; one who passed his life at or in the vicinity of 
Rome ; one who was lionomed in his day, and has ever 
since been honoured as one of the leading teachers of the 
Church ; one whom the Church of Rome herself now vene- 
rates as a martyr, and commemorates as a saint ; one whose 
statue, discovered 300 years ago, has been received in the 
Vatican, and placed in the pontifical library, as a mark of 
honourable distinction. 

The testimony of .■such a man with respect to the Bishop 
of Rome in those times, must be of the greatest value and 
interest. Did he look upon him as the supreme head of 
the universal Church, to whom it was his own dutv, as 
well as that cf all other Christians, implicitly to submit V 
Did he venerate him as the infallible Vicar of Christ V or 
docs he give any inthnation that the Bishops of Rome were 
so regarded by others, or even by themselves ? Does he, 
in short, indicate in any way that claims to supremacy or 
infallibility were put forth in that ago ? 

Now, in answer to these questions, we learn, from the 
ninth book, that two Bishops of Rome in succession — 
Zephyrinus and Callistus— fell into the Noetian heresy. 
Noetus did not acknowledge the Son of God to be the 
Logos, or Word, and lie denied the distinct personality of tlie 
Son, affirming that the Son is the same as tlio i'atlicr, 
only mider a diflerent n.imc. These two Roman bishops, at 
the very beginning of the third century, lai)sed into licresy on 
a fundamental article of Christian faith. TItey strenuouslv 
maintained tliat heresy, and propagated by their official 
aut/writi/ as Bishops of Home a doctrine wliich the Church 
of Rome herself, with all other Churches of Christendom, 
now declare to be heretical. 

Hence it follows that the Bishops of Rome, in the earlicsti 
times of which we have any extant records, erred in matters 
of faith, and in their official capacity. And, consequent! v, 
the infallibility of the Roman See is a doctrine opposed to 
the tnuh of historj'. 

What we have just said of the heresy of these two early 
Popes is remarkable enough ; but it is, perhaps, still more 
surprising to find them enrolled among (lie saints anil 
martyrs in the public liturgy of the Roman Churcli. 
" What a shock,'' it has I)ecn well observed, "must such 
a discovery give to its faith ! How can it place any con- 
fidence in the records of the Breviary, or join witli licar- 
tmess in the prayers tendered there for its use ? Tlius 
superstition leads to scepticism, aud pious frauds prepare 
the way for infidelity. And yet one of the so-called re- 
forms for whicli the Church of Rome is now contending 
is to make all Churches surrender their own liturgies to the 
Roman Breviary [" 

And if infallibility was not an attribute of the See of 
Rome in the ago of Ilippolytii.s, neither was its supi'cn)acy 
acknowledged. When Zephyrinus and Callistus fell into 
heresy, and endeavoured to disseminate their false doctrine, 
Hippolytus resisted them, without appearing to consider 
himself in the slightest degree bound to conform to them In 
their doctrine. On the contrary, he boldly stood fortli 
and rebuked them ; and thus htis given a practical rcply 
to the question which has been raised concerning the mean- 
ing of his master, Irenasus, in the passage quoted in our 
last number. Hippolytus never learnt from Ironaius that 
every Church and every Christian must conform to the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome, as such. Let, then, 
Roman Catholics no longer urge against us the authority 
of Irenseus. We have in the acts of his scholar, Hip- 
polytiis, r , nmmentary upon his words, which speaks too 
plainly to be misunderstood. 

Nor, again, does it appear from the narrative before ns, 
that the Bishops of Rome themselves, in the early part of 
the third century, entertamcd any notion that they were 
supreme Heads of the Church, to whom all other Churches 
were bound to submit. For though Hippolytus was charged 
by Zephyrinns^and Callistus wiffl being a Ditheist (a be- 



liever in two Gods), becatise he would not confess with 
them that the Father and the Son are but one Divine 
Being, under two different names ; yet we can discover no 
intimation that he was accused of heresy on the ground 
of resisting the Supreme Head of the Church, and rebel- 
ling against the Divine authority of Christ's Vicar upon 
earth. 

We arc all aware that, according to the theory of the 
Church of Rome, the official prerogatives of a Pope are 
quite independent of his moral character. The monster, 
Alexander VI., the ferocious warrior, Julian II., the vo- 
luptuary, Leo X., were, according to that theory, no less 
infallible than the mo.st pious and virtuous successors of St. 
Peter. Still it may sugf*est some thoughts as to the 
soundness of the thcoi-y itself, if we consider for a moment 
the account given by Hippolytus of the earlier life and 
character of Pope Callistus,* above mentioned, who, it 
will be remembered, filled the apostolic chair in th« 
early part of the third centm-y. 

Pope Callistus, then, was originally a servant of a cer- 
tain Carpophorus, a Christian of the Emperor Commodus' 
household. His master set him up as a banker, intnist- 
ing to him a considerable sum of money. Many deposits 
were lodged in this bank by Christian brethren and widows, 
upon the strength of the high character which Carpophorus 
bore. But Callistus turned out a rogue, embezzled the 
money, lieciime bankrupt, and ran away. Having made 
his way to the harbour (Portus), about twenty miles from 
Rome, he found a sliip ready to start, and embarked. Car- 
pophorus pursued the defaulter ; but when Callistus saw 
him approaching the ship in u boat, he threw himself over- 
board, and, being with difficulty saved from drowning, 
was delivered up to his master, who brought him back to 
Rome, and confined liim in tlie pistriuiim, or domestic 
treailmill of the Romans. Some time after, certain good- 
natured persons came to Carpopliorus, and begged him to 
release poor Callistus, who declared that there were out- 
standing debts due to him, which, if he were at libertj-, 
he could recover. Carpophorus, like a pious man, said that 
he did not care for liLs own loss, but that he was anxious 
about the money of the poor depositors, and, therefore, he 
consented to set him free. All this was only a pretext on 
the part of Callistus to regain his liberty. But finding that 
he was watched, anil could not again run away, and having 
nothing to give his creditors, he resolved upon self-destruc- 
tion ; and, with this view, he entered a synagogue of the 
Jews, on their Sabbath day, and raised a great uproar. 
The insulted Iraclites did not kill him outright ; but, after 
beating him to their satisfaction, dragged him to the Roman 
prefect. He sentenced the culprit to bo scourged, and then 
transported him to tlie mines of Sardinia. Some time after, 
-Marciu, a devout Roman lady, who had infiuencc with the 
Eiiqieror Commodus, being desirous of doing a good work, 
sent for Victor, wlio was tlieu Bishop of Rome, and asked 
what Christians had Iteen transported to Sardinia. IIo 
gave her a list, in which the name of Callistus did not 
appear, doubtless Ijccause the good bishop knew what sort 
of character he was. Marcia obtained the letter of pai-don 
from the Emperor ; whereupon the governor of the i.-laiid 
liberated all the Christian prisoners, except poor Callistus. 
He wept and prayed so hard, however, that the royal 
messenger prevailed on the governor to release liim. When 
he arrived at Rome, Victor wiA very mucli annoyed and 
perplexed; but, to avoid scandal, lield his tongue, and 
sent him off to Antiuni, giving him a certain monthly 
allowance. Here he remained till Victor's death, when 
Zephyrinus, the successor of Victor, beci.i:ie his patron, and 
made him his coadjutor, to keep the clergy in order. All 
went on smoothly till the death of Zephyrinus, when the 
insolvent banker and quondam lunaway slave succeeded to 
the vacant throne, and signalized his episcopacy by adopt - 
ing, as we have seen, the Noetian heresy. Such arc the 
antecedents of Pope Callistus, as detailed by Hippolytus 
in his newly discovered work. 

We cannot conclude better than with the following 
words of the distinguished writer from whom we have 
derived much of the materials of this article ;t— " Great 
reason have all persons, of whatever nation, for gratitude 

» Roman Catholic writers have, of coarse, attempted to deny the 
identity of Pope Callistus with Callistus tne heretic, ipoken of by 
Hippolytus i bnt of the fact of their identity there can be no reawMJ. 
ahld doubt.— rid. Wordsworth, Hippolytus, p 81, sq. 
t Wordaworth, " Hlppolytn"," p. ai9. 
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to the Almighty God, that he has thus watched over the 
work of his faithful soldier and servant, the blessed martyr, 
Hippolytus. We, of the Church of England, may recog- 
nise in this treatise a Catholic and Apostolic — yes, and a 
Bomani — vindicator of our own Keformation. Here, a 
Roman bishop, saint, and martyr, supplies us with a de- 
fence of our own religious position with respect to Rome. 
In his ' Refutation of all Heresies ' we see a practical re- 
futation of that great heresy of our own day — the heresy 
which, either directly or indirectly, is at the root of many 
prevalent heresies — the heresy of Papal supremacy and 
Papal infallibility. Whenever, then, we are charged by 
Romish dinnes with heresy and schism for not aclin'ow- 
ledging the Bishop of Rome as supreme head of the Church 
and infallible arbiter of the fiiith, we may henceforth refer 
them to the marble statue in the Vatican, and bid them 
consult the treatise of St. Hippolytus. Thankful, how- 
ever, as we ought to be for this recent discovery, perhaps 
they who have cause to be most grateful are the clergy and 
laity of Rome. Truth is to be prized above all things, 
especially in matters of faith. Arguments from adversariea^ 
real or supposed, and especially from cnnteniporaiieous 
adversaries, are often regarded with suspicion, and rejected 
with scorn ; but here tlie members of the Church of Rome 
may read a treatise, written by one whose name they love 
and venerate, one who has no interests to serve, no p.is- 
sions to gratify — a Bishop, Doctor, Saint, and Martyr of 
their own Church. Ho speaks to them irom the grave, 
and from primitive times. May it please the same mer- 
ciful Providence, which has awakened the voice of Hippo- 
lytus from its silence of sixteen centuries, to bless its 
accents to their souls' health ! May it be so blessed from 
on high, that it may promote the cause of Truth, anil the 
Unity of the Church, and the Glory of Almighty God, now 
and for evermore 



DOE.S TUB WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH OF 
ROME ANSWER THE TRUE ENDS OF DE- 
VOTION ? 

The advocates of the Church ot Rome appear to rely 
much on the as.sertion that they are a more devout people 
than those of any other religion ; that their practices are 
more agreeable to the self-denial anil mortification recom- 
mended in Scripture; that God is more constantly and 
reverently served among them than among Protestants ; 
and that they take more pains, and arc at more cost and 
trouble in the worship of God, which practically evidences 
a giTOd, religious mind, and one which must be most secure 
of God's acceptance. 

We doubt not that there are many earnest and conscien- 
tious Roman Catholics who sincerely believe that the reli- 
gion of the heart is not to be found, except within the pale 
of the Church of Home; and as our Lord .Tesus Christ 
has himself laid down the criterion of his true followers 
to lie — "By their fruits ye shall know them. Not every 
one who saith imto me, Lonl, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven, but he that dneth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven" (Matt. vii. 20, 21) we freelv 
admit that there is no better test of the truth of any 
religion than its adaptation to produce the fruits of real 
virtue in those who conlially and consistently embrace it. 

Without ventnring to prejudge a matter of such vast prac- 
tical importance, we would remark, that it is not always 
those who make the loudest profession of religion that are 
the most devour or consistent in either their feelings or 
their lives ; and that it is one thing for a Church really to 
advance true devotion and piety to God, and another to 
appear to do so, by making a great show and noiae about 
it. Sir Edwin Satulys, whose name has already been 
several times referred to in this journal, has observed, that 
"the Church of Rome has so contrived its rules and 
orders, as rather to comply with and fit every temper and 
inclination, good or bad, than to work any real good effect 
on any." This observation may seem severe ; but whether 
it be justified by fact and experience we shall presently 
see Vhen we have examined a little more minutely ilio 
frame and constitution of that Church, with a view to 
discerning whether it be really more fitted for the exciting 
of true devotion, and lending a good life, th.an that of the 
Church to which we belong, and which we believe to be 
the true Church of Christ apd his Apostles. 

Before wc can apply the test supplied by our Blessed 
Lord, we must, however, understand what is the meaning 
of it — what IS DOING the will of owt Heavenly Father? 
Performing " good works,'' says the Church T)f Rome. We 
shall discuss this hereafter ; hut, for argument's sake, let 
it.pass for the present, and let us first inquire what are the 
pood works, the doing of which, it is said, will gain man 
entrance into the heavenly kingdom ? 

Most dispassionate men wQl, we think, agree in the 
■llcfinition that a good work is an action useful to others, 
inspired by an unselfish feeling. To moke a work good, 
there must be a pure intention as well as a generous 
action. In judging of other men's actions we always look 
beyond the mere external conduct to the internal motive 
«&ch led to it. Have we not always a natural inclination 
to .search into the intentions of those whom we see acting 
around ns? Every one will freely admit, that patriotism 
inspired by yaaity or selfishness is not true patriotism; 
that devotodness based on ambition for power or personal 
aggrandizement, is not devotion;. liberality instigated by 
a desire of prais« and fiune, is Dot chaiity. > 



There are everywhere Pharisees who make long prayers 
— to be seen of men ; who invite to feasts — those who can 
invite them in return. Patriots who struggle for their 
country — only until they are in a position to sell and to 
betray it. Philosophers who warship knowledge— as the 
high road to the Temple of Fame. Warriors who magna- 
nimously risk their lives — for a coronet or a kingdom. 
Philanthropists who erect posthiunous hospitals — at the 
expense of their posterity. Alas I how few are there 
whose motives will bear a close investigation. Let each 
one study himself, and scrutinize a little into the secret 
springs of his best actions, and say whether the dismal truth 
be not the same still that our Blessed Lord proclaimed it 
to be in His time — "There is none that doeth good ; no, 
not one !" 

What are we, then, to think of the self-satisfaction of the 
thousands, who are trusting to their good works as a sure 
passport to heaven, but this, that such men take but a 
superficial view of their own conduct, and give little atten- 
tion to the motives by which they are actuated, thinking 
only of the results they produce ? \Vhat care ordinary men 
for the purity of the spring, so long as the stream, miiddy 
or clean, fertihzes the land ?" 

And yet thoseproc<ico/ men, as they would be deemed, are 
not without their show of reason. If the heart be always 
to be thus searched and analyzed, say they, no one will be 
sufficient to bear the examination — the best men will be 
discouniged, and Xonnd wanting — and, after all, is not the 
work the essential matter ? What else has the world any 
concern in ? Is it not the loork that relieves the ^vretched 'f 
Whether the intention be holy or vain-glorious, the result 
is the same. In either case, are not the poor and sick re- 
lieved and society benefitted? Ought we not, therefore, 
to ai)plaud the net, and care little for the intention? Thus 
society connives at setting up a new definition of goodness, 
and lowers the standard of virtue to include works springing 
from the impure fountain of vanity and ambition — as if good 
works, done to be seen of men, could delude God, who 
searcheth the heart, and in whose sight the very heavens 
are unclean ! Is this doing the will of our Father who is 
in heaven ? 

The next step in the downward path of those who look 
to good works to save them, seems to us to be this — " The 
law of God strictly enjoins us to constant vigilance over all 
the acts of our lives — to watch and pr.ay, lest we enter into 
temptation." We are not to kill, nor injure, nor revenge, 
nor steal, nor even covet. Surely, such strict vigilance 
over ourselves, in every act of our lives, is impracticable, 
and would render life intolerable ! Among good works to 
be done, surely a <-hoice m.iy be made ; one may take the 
place of another. He to whom prayei-s are irksome may 
makcltupinalms-giving — each may thnsaccept what hedoes 
not dislike, and overlook what is not according to his taste. 
Thus is a flexible law substituted for the infie.xible law of 
God, .anil good works made more eaai/. This is practical 
step the second in the downward path of those who look 
to good works for their s.alvntion ! Is this doing the will 
of our Father who is in heaven ? or is it not rather doing 
our own will, who are of the earth— earthy ? 

We have still to trace the matter further. Having got 
rid of the trouble of scrutinizing our motives, and allowed 
ourselves to choose those duties und virtues which are most 
jialatalilc or easy to ns, we still have good works to do, or 
we canui-t be saved, by them ; and as moral works, even 
when confined to the mere outward act, are burdensome, 
and not always easy to be performed, we begin to think 
that the jiain they cause must be acceptable to God, and 
that the more toilsome they are the more meritorious they 
must be — suffering is, after all, the essential point. Do we 
love repose .and home? — let us go on laborious pilgrim- 
ages. Do we enjoy the indulgences of a well-provided 
board? — let us mortify ourselves with fasts and abstinences. 
Bodily pain is repugnant — let us scourge our flesh with 
voluntary flitgellations. Pity, however, that we are in all 
the,«c matters outdone by the Pagans themselves. Roman 
Catholic devotees are far exceeded by the idolatrous In- 
dians. The Fakirs, among the Huddists, will stand with 
their anns stretched out, till their limbs wither. A Roman 
Catholic devotee will perform his stations round a stone 
croiis upon his knees ; but Indian devotees will perform a 
pilgrim.ige from one end of Hindostan to the other, pr-os- 
trating themselves, and measuring the road with the letigth 
of their own bodies. The Turkish fast of Ramadan far ex- 
ceeds, in severity, the fast of Lent in Europe. Perhaps, 
you think it meritorious to wear hair-cloth next your skin, 
and use the scourge ; but what is that to the worshippers 
of Juggernaut, who prostrate their bodies to be crushed 
under their idnl's car, and run an iron hook through their 
ribs, and swing themselves in the air ! Here are suffer- 
ings, mortifications— shall we say merits? How have 
these fanatics arrived at this, but by indulging the belief, 
that physical pain may be substituted for moral works, so 
as to purchase by suffering the liberty of indulging their 
passions? Man practically feeling the difficulty of doing 
works truly good, tries to compound with God by substi- 
tuting works of suffering I This is practical step the third 
in the dovraward path of those who look t» good works for 
their salvation. Is God a demon, taking a savage delight 
in the misery of his creatures? Is this t/oiny the will of 
our Father who is in heaven ? 

Good works of this kind being somewhat too hard for 
ordinary practical men, means mixst next be found to mi- 
tigate them. Hety must benuije easy, or it will soon be out 



of fashion. Is fasting too severe for you ? — a dispensation 
is ready at hand, if you will only pay tor it. Do you dis- 
like abstinence? — ^you may purchase the pririlege of eating 
meat. Is there any rnle so strict in the Church of Rome 
that itmay not be dispensed with, at convenience, for money? 
To repeat prayers and submit to other penances is irksOine ; 
but if you be rich, and a chapel or convent to be built, is 
there not a means of escape which practical men can easily 
avail themselves of, and thereby escape the punishment of 
long prayers ? Alas ! that prayers should ever have been 
made so spiritle.ss as to be imposed as a punishment. What 
a sad \iew of Christianity ! Man prays to God as a punish- 
ment — as a punishment he asks God to bless him, and this 
prayer, instead of a privilege, is made a burden, and Chris- 
tian men are driven to the task of counting prayers by ro- 
saries, as the Bedouin Arabs in Algeria, or the Muftis at 
Cairo, who repeat the name of God ton thousand times in 
an hour, and call that piety. Would it not be as useful to 
have a thousand rosaries wound off by a steam engine ? Is 
this doing the will of our Father which is in Heaven, or is 
it a still lower step in the downward path of him who looks 
to his good works to bring him to Heaven ? 

One step more, and we have done. There are men who 
believe they may do their good works by proxy. There are 
Moslem pilgrims whogo to Mecca for otherMusselmen. Are 
there not priests here, too, who say masses for anybody who 
will pay for them? Does not the Church of Rome boast 
.she has a treasury of the funded merits of the supereroga- 
tory good works of the saints, which she will dispense 
at a small cost to tho.se who need indulgences to make up 
for their own deficiencies ? What is this but good works 
done by proxy ? Alas ! is this the way to attain Heaven, 
by doing the will of our Father who is in Heaven ? and can 
.any better proof be wanting that it is actually the truth, 
and that practical men feel it to be so, that by their own- 
good works they cannot merit heaven or earn salvation ? 

Do we, then, wish to discimntenance good works, or wish 
such good works to be deemed useless or impracticable ? Our 
readers shall judge in our next ; and in the meantime we 
would earne.stly recommend to them the able tracts of Na- 
poleon Roussel, to which we are largely indebted for many 
of the ido."is we have here bronglit before our readers, and 
whi(;h are full of materials for thought worthy the atten- 
tion of Irishmen at the present crisis. 



THE INDEX PROHIBITUS AND THE INDEX 
E.Xl'URGATORIUS. 

A QUESTION often arises, how far it is just or fair to take 
books written by individual members of a Church, as proof 
of the real doctrine and teaching of that Church. 

For instance, if we were to produce any very extrava- 
gant doctrine from a Roman Catholic writer, and to say 
that this was the doctrine of the Church of Rome, we 
woidd at once be told that this was unfair ; that the doc- 
trine in question w.as only the doctrine of that individual, 
and not the doctrine of the f 'hurch. 

We admit that this argument i.s a very fair one, in a 
gcner.al view ; for no man is bound to b^dicvc everything 
that every other person in the same Church with him may 
choose to believe. 

But other circumstances may sometimes make a Church 
very deeply responsible for what its writers print and 
publish ; and may make it much more difficult for indi- 
vidual members of that Church to free theuLselves from 
being involved in the errors published by others. 

If individiuil members say that their Church infallibly 
provides for universal agreement in doctrine among the 
teachers and doctors ot their Church, then it is not so easy 
for them to reply that what those teachers and doctors 
print and pmblisli is only their own opinions and errors, 
and not the doctrine of their Church. 

And if we find ^ general consent and agreement among 
a great number of the doctors of that Church, in propa- 
gating a particiUar opinion, then it is still harder to say 
that it is not the doctrine of that Church. 

For instance, in the question about worshipping of 
images, if we were to quote Azorius, saying — " The image 
is to be worshipped with the same honour and worship with 
which we worship those whose image it is,''* and were to 
say that this is the doctrine of the Church of Rome, we 
should, of course, be told that we were arguing unfairly ; 
that this was only the opinion of that individual doctor, 
iind that it is not the doctrine of the Church ot Rome, and 
that Roman Catholics do not believe in it. 

Now, while we admit that one man is not to be charged 
with 1' c error of another, if he really does not hold it 
himsei.'. we are at least entitled to say that the Church of 
Rome does not succeed in preventing her most famous 
doctors and teachers falling Into most grievous and sinful 
errors. 

And when we show that Azorius himself says of that 
very doctrine (in the place above referred to) — " TTiis is 
the constant sentence of the ditmes ;" and when we far- 
ther show that the great St. Thomas, Alexander of Ales, 
Bonaventare, Albertos, Richardus, Capteolus, Cajetan, 
Coster, Valentia, Vasquez, and many others of the 
greatest authority in the Church of Rome, say the same 
thing, it certainly becomes much harder to clear tbe 
Church of Rome of ^proving of this doctrine. 

But when we come farther to consider the laws and in- 

* lostit. MoraL, par. i., 1. 9, c 6. 



